THE END OF THE PASSAGE           m
was occasionally professionally at loggerheads with the
master of the Ann Francis, Best's prime favourite, and
it is the most difficult thing in the world sometimes to
get two good men to agree. But it must never be over-
looked that an expedition of extraordinary peril and
difficulty was carried out under Frobisher with scarcely
any defections, only a few deaths, and only one serious
foundering. This record may be credited to the famous
"strictness of discipline" which is one of the few things
the general historians have deigned to remember about
Frobisher; but it is not improper to add that strict
discipline is useless without first-class leadership and
competence among the officers. Orders have a way
of becoming very dead indeed unless there is a man
behind them. And Master Hall, good pilot and re-
sourceful lieutenant as he was, might have proved a
disastrous leader.
He would have been a hard-bitten man who envied
Frobisher his responsibility as the fleet put out to sea,
homeward bound. As though to test men and material
to the very limit, an interminable gale came on, with
half the ships outside and the remainder driving on
the rocks in the harbour. The Aid lost her anchor and
Pilot Hall had to run out to mid-channel and lie to until
morning, with rocks on one hand and driving ice close
by on the other* Twenty boats and pinnaces were lost
during this storm and several men washed overboard.
A peculiar problem arose* The ships inside were so
crowded that provisions would soon give out. Fro-
bisher, his own ship gone out to sea, decided at once
to go after them. He boarded the faithful little Gabriel
and departed. The Michael followed, towing Captain
Best in his pinnace. The Ann Francis, which was out
under command of her master, John Gray, was admira-
bly handled, and Best sets all captains a notable exam-
ple in giving credit to a highly competent executive.,